AMBITIOUS LEADERSHIP: 
HOW PRINCIPALS LEAD SCHOOLS TO 


COLLEGE AND CAREER READINESS 
POLICY BRIEF 


RECOMMENDATION 1: REVISE SCHOOL LEADERSHIP STANDARDS 

Leading schools to meet more challenging standards requires that today’s principals 
exercise ambitious instructional leadership — a more intensive and intentional approach to 
instructional leadership. To support this imperative, states and the federal government can: 


* Revise school leadership standards to focus on those most critical for ambi- 
tious instructional leadership. School leadership standards should reflect the 
most important aspects of a principal's job today.' Moreover, to be actionable 
and effective, standards should be concise and evidence-based. For example, the Transformational 
Leadership Framework? — developed based on New Leaders’ 15-plus years of experience developing 
leaders who get results for students? — focuses on fewer, critical standards, including establishing a 
shared vision, teaching and learning, and talent management (as well as operations and personal lead- 
ership). To truly prepare today’s principals to enact ambitious instructional leadership, states could 
consider similarly streamlining their standards or identifying “power” standards aligned to ambitious 
instructional leadership practices — such as the Professional Standards for Educational Leaders 1, 4, and 
7.4 States can take advantage of opportunities in the Every Student Succeeds Act° to revisit their principal 
standards and develop, with stakeholder input, a vision of effective school leadership based on the 
latest research on what works. 

* Provide technical assistance and resources. The U.S. Department of Education, directly through its 
Office of State Support or by convening communities of practice led by expert organizations, can pro- 
vide technical assistance and resources to states on how to effectively revise and regularly revisit their 
school leadership standards to ensure they reflect expectations of today’s principals and sufficiently 
focus attention on school leaders’ most important and pressing responsibilities, including leading 
shifts to teaching and learning in an era of higher standards. 
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RECOMMENDATION 2: STRENGTHEN AND INVEST IN HIGH-QUALITY PRINCIPAL 
PREPARATION AND SUPPORT 

Ambitious instructional leadership requires that principals have access to strong preparation, effective 
professional development, and high-quality support. To ensure school leaders are well-prepared and 
well-supported, states and the federal government can: 


* Raise the bar for principal preparation and licensure. States provide initial and ongoing approval of princi- 
pal preparation programs to operate and they grant licenses to educators to serve in school leadership posi- 
tions — two powerful tools they can use to improve principal effectiveness. In particular, states can revamp 
their systems for overseeing principal preparation programs to include research-based metrics for quality 
assessment, a focus on ongoing improvement, and clear criteria for identifying and replicating successful 
programs and shuttering those that, even with intervention, fail to prepare graduates with the skills they 
need to get results for teachers and students.® Moreover, they can enact new laws or revise rules to ensure 
a principal license is based on demonstrated effectiveness in accelerating student achievement, strength- 
ening teacher practice, and improving school culture. States could use the optional 3 percent leadership 
set-aside’ to support these and other efforts aimed at strengthening school leadership across the state. 

* Provide technical assistance to districts on high-quality, evidence-based principal support. Historically, 
just one-third of districts have invested federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title II dollars 
in professional development for principals® — a missed opportunity to invest in the individuals responsible 
for ensuring ambitious instruction occurs in every classroom across an entire school. Using statutory 
authority in ESSA,? states can focus the use of Title II funds on evidence-based leadership development 
programs and strategies. For example, states can provide technical assistance, resources (such as a recent 
report by the RAND Corporation and Wallace Foundation'®), or other support to districts — particularly 
those serving large populations of high-need students and schools. And the U.S. Department of Education 
can issue a companion guide for new Title Il guidance" that provides additional detail on supporting princi- 
pals — including specific strategies and best practices for investing in principal supervisors. 

* Invest in evidence-based principal preparation and support. As states ramp up their efforts to 
prioritize smart investments in leadership, the U.S. Congress can fund, through the federal appropria- 
tions process, programs — most notably the School Leader Recruitment and Support Program (SLRSP) 

— explicitly designed to support evidence-based leadership programs. Moreover, Congress could 
reauthorize the Higher Education Act and adopt measures to align it with new or improved leadership 
provisions in ESSA — such as by amending the Teacher Quality Partnerships (TQP) program so that 
any high-quality program can apply and choose to invest specifically in a school leadership program. 
And Congress can provide sufficient funding for ESEA Title Il state and district grants to support 
high-quality preparation and support for principals and other school leaders, as well as for ESEA Title 
|, through which states and districts can invest in school leadership as an evidence-based strategy for 
improving the lowest-performing schools. 
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RECOMMENDATION 3: PROVIDE PRINCIPALS WITH BALANCED AUTONOMY 

To create school-level conditions that support ambitious instructional leadership, principals need balanced 
autonomy — flexibility balanced with appropriate oversight and support — to make decisions about staff- 
ing, curricula, schedules, and budget. To support this critical need, states and the federal government can: 


* Remove barriers to providing principals with balanced autonomy. As appropriate and required by 
statute,’* states can reduce state-level barriers to operational flexibility for principals of the lowest-per- 
forming schools and those with large achievement gaps. Moreover, states can ask districts to include 
in their plans for the lowest-performing school, as appropriate and required by statute,” how they will 
adjust local practices to provide principals of those high-need schools with balanced autonomy to 
implement improvement plans. Though not required by law, states can also consider providing similar 
flexibilities to principals of other high-need schools. 

* Invest in programs that provide principals with balanced autonomy. Through the appropriations 
process, the U.S. Congress can fully fund specific programs that require grantees to provide principals 
of schools serving large populations of high-need students with greater operational flexibility — in par- 
ticular, the Teacher and School Leader Incentive Grants (TSLIG)'* and the Promise Neighborhoods" 
programs. 

* Direct federal funds toward projects that provide principals with balanced autonomy. Even 
where not required by statute, the U.S. Department of Education can use a grant priority'’® to direct 
federal dollars toward programs and initiatives that provide principals with balanced autonomy as an 
evidence-based strategy” for improving the lowest-performing schools and other high-need schools. 
Such a priority could be particularly valuable for the Supporting Effective Educator Development 
(SEED) and Education Innovation and Research (EIR) programs — both of which have funded projects 
designed to improve leadership, teaching, and learning in high-need schools. 
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